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TO OUR READERS. 


The friends of truth and progress can aid the Two Worlds 
in three ways, First by circulating our window bills, prospectus, 
_ and small hand-bills among Booksellers, News Agents, and in 
letters, &c., to their own private friends.—Secondly, by sending 
‘us their business advertisements, and those of their friends; and 
thirdly, by sending their copies, when read, to their friends. By 
remitting, in advance, parcels will be sent as under, free :— 
6 Copies for . Os. 6d. | 6 Copies per Quarter 6s. 3d. 
fie as foe, SEO MRCS A 12 0 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE: A Line of Black Letter ; Six Words 
‘of Large Type, or Nine Words of Small Type . š š 
Every additional Nine Words, or part of a line 


6d. 
» 2d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several articles on Spiritualism received, some of which 
will appear in our next. 


How to get the “Two Worlds.” 
Either send to the publisher stamps to pay for 
it and postage; or order your bookseller to get it 
‘for you every weck till further orders. 


A A ay 2 
Our Letter Por. 
SPIRITUALISM. 
To the Enirox of the Two Worxps. 
“ Are they not all ministering spirits ?”’ 


In the Rev. Mr. Landell’s sermon on the above 
subject occurs the following :— 

“A little girl in a family of my acquaintance, says 
the narrator, a lovely and precious child, lost her 
mother at an age too early to fix the loved features in 
her remembrance. She was beautiful; and as the 
bud of her heart unfolded, it seemed as if won by 
that mother’s prayers to turn instinctively heaven- 
ward. The sweet, conscientious, and prayer-loving 
child, was the idol of the bereaved family. But she 
faded away early ; she would lie upon the lap of the 
friend who took a mother’s kind care over her, and, 
winding one wasted arm about her neck, would say, 
“ Now tell me about Mamma,” and when the oft-told 
tale had been repeated she would ask softly, “Take 
me into the parlour; I want to see my Mamma!” 
The request was never refused, and the affectionate 
sick child would lie for hours gazing on her mother’s 
portrait; but— 

‘Pale and wan she grew, and weakly, 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 
That to them she still grew dearer 
As the trial-hour grew nearer,’ 

“That hour came at last, and the weeping neigh- 
bours assembled to see the little child die. The dew 
of death was already on the flower, as its life’s sun 
was going down. The little chest heaved faintly, 
spasmodically ; ‘ Do you know me, darling ? sobbed 
close in her ear the voice that was dearest; but it 
awoke no answer. All at once a brightness, as if 
from the upper world, burst upon the child’s colour- 
less countenance. ‘The eyelids flashed open; and the 
Jips parted; the wan, curdling hands flew up in the 
little one’s last impulsive effort, as she looked pier- 
cingly into the far above. ‘Mother, she cried, with 
surprise and transport in her tones; and passed with 
that breath into her mother’s bosom. So said a dis- 
tinguished divine, who stood by that bed of joyous 
death. Oh, if I had never believed in the ministra- 
tion of departed ones before, I could not doubt it 
now.” 

This extract also occurs in ,“The Philosophy of 
Spiritual Intercourse,” the author of which adds :— 
“Thus the spirits whom our souls most attract often 
draw nigh to us, even when, through the grossness 
of our material senses, we see them not; for they 
take pleasure in whatever influences us to harmony, 
tranquillity, and happiness.” 

Spiritualism seeks to make the angelic manifesta- 
tions and ministrations sensible to us, so that we 
may realize it as a fact, cultivate it as a matter of 
knowledge, and believe in the ever-ruling presence of 
God and of his spiritual messengers, “ who do his 
bidding.”—-S, Wis. 


HOMGOPATHY 
IN RELATION TO MESMERISM, 
By Jacos Drxon, L.S.A. 

During the past century the world has resounded 
‘with the discoveries which have been made in the 
various departments of physical science. Man has 
triumphantly pointed at the subjugation, by his in- 
telligence, of the elements of material nature to his 
will;: and a materialist philosophy has lamentably 
prevailed in the scientific mind. Materialist phi- 
losophers have separated themselves into sections of 


specialists, each section making light of, if not 
ignoring, all subjects but its own special one. The 
electrician par excellence, the chemist, the pathologist, 
the physician, as physical philosophers, have scarcely 
troubled themselves with anything beyond their own 
particular subject. But some there have been who, 
trained specially in some one of these several subjects, 
have nevertheless felt attracted to the study of others 
with which they discovered them to be interlaced, 
and who progressively rose to the perception of the 
great truth that all philosophical subjects are indeed 
“ but parts of one great whole.” Among physicians, 
such exceptional men were Mesmer and Hahnemann. 
Both these profound observers—so incomprehensible 
to materialist-specialists—echoed the venerable axiom 
of ancient philosophy,” omnia ab uno in ‘unum, 
to which their comprehensive minds were led by 
deductions of the highest reason. This, as pre- 
liminary. 

The animating principle in man is a spiritual in- 
dividuality, to which the body, when normally 
formed is but a complete organ, or instrument. The 
functions of the organisation, therefore, are funda- 
mentally of the spirit, which has—through its mate- 
rial envelope—to maintain a harmonious relation with 
the material universe, in conserving itself in this 
phase of its existence, and in producing conditions for 
others following into the same state. Some of these 
functions are voluntary, and performed consciously ; 
others involuntary, and performed unconsciously ; but 
there is an interblending of the two series, demon- 
strating that they are the active and re-active functions 
of one spiritual individuality. The operations of this 
individuality are characterised by the term vital, in 
contradistinction to those which are purely chemical, 
of which latter there are numbers perpetually going 
on in the organisation, from the commencement of 
its formation to the spirit’s withdrawal from it, but 
all directed by the spirit, through its own force. 

There is an analogy between what takes place in the 
earth, which has a species of organisation in the 
formation of its acids, alkalies, salts, and gases, and 
what takes place in the human organisation: in the 
former, electricity positive and negative, in the im- 
mediate controlling force, under supreme creative law; 
in the latter, the electro-chemical changes are under 
the agency of the spirit’s vital law, the disturbance of 
which constitutes disorder, the complete departure— 
death, when the material compound of the body falls 
under the chemical laws regulating the earth. 

But there is not analogy, but relation between the 
earth’s electrical force amd the spirit’s vital force; 
hence the term applied to the latter of vital electricity. 
The earth’s electricity can be made to quicken the flow 
of water through tubes; it is the vital electricity of the 
human'‘organisation which causes the fluids to circulate. 
By the administration of earthly electricity this circula- 
tion may be quickened ; the vito-electric force reacts in 
the telluro-electric force. It is this vito-electric force 
inthe organism that reacts to the electric force of 
medicines ; therefore medicines have spirit as well as 
body. Every medicine has a distinctive property, 
peculiar to the drug from which it is derived. There 
is a distinctive forming spiritual principle in all 
beings and created things. This spirit of each being 
and naturally-formed thing converts the earth’s 
electricity, and modifies it to its own use, as it does 
other things, by processes analogous to those by 
which the human spirit converts and modifies elec- 
tricity, air, water, &c., to its nature and use. 

It is only by a study of facts and principles here 
glanced at, extending our mental vision and our 
reascning beyond the limits of the enclosed fields of 
materialist-specialists, that we are able to concur 
with Hahnemann when he says, “ The spirit dynami- 
cally moves the body and its organs.”—“ The action of 
medicines upon the patient is dynamical :” and with 
Mesmer when he says “There is a reciprocal in- 
fluence,—-” in other words, there is dynamic action 
and re-action—“ between the planets, the earth, and 
all animated nature.” 

The philosophy of such men aims at universality, 
necessarily leading from special particulars in “ Nature 
up to Nature’s God ;” while that of the mere material- 
specialists tends to keep the mind to the earth, con- 
templating and reasoning solely upon special phe- 
nomena in material nature. 

‘The materialist scheol of physic, for instance, 
contemplates and reasons. solely upon the material of 
the organization and the material of drugs, while the 
spiritualist school—illuminated by facts and phi- 
losophy of Mesmer and Hahnemann—contemplates 
and reasons upon the organism as tenanted by a 
spirit, and ‘as affected dynamically by the spiritual 
elements of things ; viewing their ponderable elements 


‘mann did, so many successive potencies. 


as the vehicles of the imponderable elements resident 
with them. . 

The process by which Hahnemann arrived at his 
distinctive conclusions in this particular, is instructive. 
He had found, in using drugs homeopathic to any dis- 
order, that he must abandon the scales and weights 
of the materialist school, the ponderable pound and 
its parts : he proposed to deal with qualitative rather 
than quantitative medicine. He found the smallest 
quantitative doses of drugs of the materialist school, 
when administered according to their homeopathicity, 
sometimes aggravated. He therefore took a definite 
portion of a drug, and} mixed it with ninety-nine 
portions ofa medicinally inert substance—sugar of 
milk and triturated them together for a definite time, 
with the object of insuring perfect division of its 
particles. But he found this first mixture approach 
still too nearly the gross drug in its homeopathic 
effect ; he therefore triturated one portion of this with 
ninety-nine other parts of sugar of milk, with the 
same labour and with the same object. But still he 
found that to obtain a medicine of sufficient 
homeeopathic delicacy for some cases, it was neces- 
sary to continue this system of sub-triturations until 
he had finally reached to proportions that were in- 
finitesimal in relation to the original quantity of the 
drug. Hence the rational deduction that medicines 
so prepared consist simply of an inactive material 
methodically charged with the special dynamic 
property of adrug, as a magnet is a piece of steel 
methodically charged with the special quality of the 
magnetic stone. Such facts, and the deduction 
from them, have been confirmed by thousands. Now 
comes another point, vital to our subject, which is 
only applicable by including in our view the phi- 
losophy of Mesmer. 

The materialist school, viewing things quantitatively, 
would call these successive triturations so many suc- 
cessive reductions ; the more enlightened homeeopathic 
school, viewing them qualitatively, calls them, as Hahne- 
The labour 
of preparing the triturations is great, and, to save it, 
machines have been invented ; but triturat'ons made 
by their agency have been found, by experiment, to 
be comparatively inert; they are, in fact, mere 
reductions—and,in the case of liquids, dilutions. Thus, 
for the induction of the spiritual or dynamic property 
of the drug into the inert menstruum, the spiritual 
or dynamic property of the human hand is requisite 
as a medium; and thus Hahnemann’s original methods 
of manipulating drugs and potencies. from them, is 
again universally observed, with unimportant varia- 
tions. This is as incomprehensible to those practi- 
tioners of homeeopathy who decline the Hahnemannic 
philosophy as it is to the other miaterialist-specialists 
through whose mental fog no spiritual light pene- 
trates; it is incomprehensible, however, to the dis- 
ciple of the mesmeric philosophy. The mesmerist 
who knows, by experience, that he can impart his 
magnetism — can potentialise—water, and other 
objects, to dynamically act upon, and excite a definite 
reaction in his patient, may believe that the spiritual 
magnetoid aura passing from the human hand may 
coalesce with the spiritual magnetoid aura of a drug 
under trituration, and excite it into greater potential 
activity. ot i 

The mesmerie philosophy proclaims that “ all 
objects in animated nature reciprocally influence each 
other,” that is, dynamically act and react upon each 
other ; and every mesmerist can furnish innumerable 
facts in proof. The Hahnemannic philosophy pro- 
claims that “the spirit dynamically moves the body 
and its organs, and that the action of medicines is 
dynamical upon (the spirit of) the patient.” The 
records of Homeopathy furnish facts innumerable of 
cures by the Hahnemanman dynamic “ potencies ;” 
but the rationale of their action must be looked for 
from the philosophy of Mesmer, which necessarily 
includes the spiritual.philosophy of Hahnemann. 

Here is an interesting field of enquiry for explorers 
in the facts and'philosophy of mesmerism. — 

The natural, and’ therefore truly philosophical, 
relation between mesmeric and homeopathic science 
first presented itself to the writer"on witnessing the 
intuitive perception of homeopathic remedies in the 
clairvoyant state of mesmerized patients, and their 
accurate appreciation of the Hahnemannian potencies. 
But this opens'ariother part of the subject, which 
must be left for discussion to/a future opportunity. 


AN OLD PROVERB DIFFERENTLY RENDERED.—It is 
easy to let fall a crystal glass. To restore it and cement the 
pieces is atother task. Never will it be what once it was ; 
but he who let it fall may learn, 
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WATER-CURE IN THE FAMILY. 


I send you this unpolished production to insert, if 
you think proper. I feel to complain, yes, complain 
of a serious inconvenience felt by those who are 
termed “ Water-Cure folks.” I allude to the female 
“help ” which we are compelled to employ in times of 
need, here in the conntry, knowing far more of the 
state of our health and the remedies necessary, than 
we can possibly admit. And this “ wall of ignorance ” 
Pi : indi ble. If is perfectly impregnable. At the recent confinement 

teacher is not absolutely indispensable. a person | of my wife I was determined to employ no “ doctor,” 
is above the average in mental clearness and strength, ' and allow no bandaging, slopping, or dosing, having 
he can learn any science or art by practice and the learned a better way from your publications. And 
use of- well-written text-books and proper illustra- ; now mark the result,. - My wife suffered but very little 
tions. Geography hardly requires a teacher at.all;; at. parturition, and the next morning was in the 
the. same. is comparatively trye of, grammar; cad kitchen, able to oversee her domestic affairs. The 
mathematics. ` = {child was dressed, and washed,without a bandage, 
In Phrenology, the location of the organs can be which perfectly horrified the nurse, who declared she 
learned by a well-marked bust-about.as readily as ; would not “raise her hand to the baby ” if we were 
the map sets forth the continents, islands, oceans, ; going to “carry sail in this way,” and stating some 
seas, lakes, and-rivera of the earth. .The ‘standard | cases of rupture she had known, though she admitted 
works and the published lectures on Phrenology are | they had been thoroughly bandaged. But we had 
quite as adequate to teach the nature of each faculty | confidence in our “ notions,” and mildly told the 
_ of the mind, their combinations and modes of activity, | nurse we would try our way this time ; and now at 
as are geographical text-books to describe the nature the end of eighteen days we have dispensed with her 
of the. soil, the productions, the political divisions, | Services, though my wife has a dairy to tax her strength 
the systems of government. and religion of. the | in addition to the cares of my family. The child has 
different portions of the earth. grown finely, is a picture of health, has not had a 
There is one point in the study of Phrenology, | Single dose ofany kind of medicine or herb tea, though 
either with or without a teacher, which is more | constantly cautioned by our worthy neighbours who 
difficult to master, and that is, learning the real-and said we would “see by-and-by how we should come 
the relative development of the several organs.. This | out. i E ; 
requires practice and good judgment. But these] We have now a family of five children, and since 
difficulties are not insurmountable. In learning to | we have adopted a mode of living in accordance with 
use a musical instrument, we acquire a little at a time, the principles laid down in the “ Encyclopedia,” we 
until we find the keys of the piano or the strings and | have had no occasion to call an allopath to any of our 
notes of the violin in the dark, or without using the | family, and we enjoy incomparably better health 
eyes ; so practice teaches us to find the Phrenological | than we ever did before. We therefore count the 
organs, and to estimate their size. opposition of friends, and misrepresentation of nurses, 
‘The wool sorter will make sixteen sorts from the | and the sneers of allopaths as “light afflictions,” 
wool of a single flock of sheep, and we have often] compared with the benefits we have received. And 
tried the discrimination of these men by taking a | what is better still, we can see that the leaven is 
handful of wool from any one of the qualities to see if | beginning to work in the neighbourhood around us, 
they could readily determine to what quality it and in spite of allopathic learning and dignity, we see 
belonged, and to our surprise they could . uniformly occasional short flights taken into the region of 
tell instantly, and that without looking. We could | thought: and when the new-fledged advocates of 
see and feel a difference between the fourth and | Hydropathy shall learn the strength of their own 
- the fourteenth quality, but between the fourteenth | wings and the powers of their own resources, we con- 
and fifteenth we could not be at all certain. A paper- fidently hope they will soar to such a height, that the 
maker will tell, by feeling the thickness of the paper, | greedy “doctor” will reach to pluck their feathers in 
as it comes rapidly from the machine, and this he | vain. 
will do to such a degree of accuracy as to know 
whether the paper would weigh 50 lbs. to the ream. 
Paper is not very thick, but practice will enable one 
to distinguish the increase or decrease of a fiftieth 
part of thickness of the sheet. So, also, persons who 
buy cattle for slaughter, learn to judge of their weight 
by the eye alone, 30 as to come within a very few 
„pounds on an ox which will weigh fifteen hundred 
pounds. Allthisis done by the strength and trained 
-activity of the phrenological organ of Size. 7 
Now if these examples be applied to practical 
Phrenology, many of the seeming difficulties which 
loom up beforethe beginner will be much diminished, 
-or at least he will understand that experience in this, 
as in other things, will nearly obviate every impedi- 
ment, and bring about a readiness and accuracy of 
judgement which at first would seem impossible. 
Most persons become discouraged if they cannot 
play a tune the first time they trythe instrument, and 
many who have read, understand, and believe the 
philosophy of Phrenolegy, approach examinations, 
expecting at once to recognize, all the minute 
‘differences in the. developments of the organs, and 
because they cannot achieve the results and feel the 
confidence of an expert, they withdraw from the effurt 
discouraged, and perhaps join in the cry of the unin- 
formed multitude, that Phrenology may be true, but 
not practicable. ; 
To answer the remaining question of our corre- 
spondent as to the proper works and their price, we 
would state that the works most necessary for the 
‘student are, Fowlers Phrenology; Self-Instructor ; 
Memory; Self-Culture; Physiolagy, Animal and 
Mental ; Combe’s Lectures; and the. Phrenological 
Bust. The bust cannot be sent by rail. Its price at 
-our Office is 5s., box and packing, is. öd. If the. i 3 , 
above books are ordered to go by rail, their prices | Rules to be observed in preparing and forwarding 


will be as follows, respectively : | petitions :— 
j - Petitions to the House of Commons should be 


PHRENOLOGY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


A Lapy inquires by letter if it is “possible for a 
"person to acquire a good knowledge of Phrenology | 
without the aid of a teacher, and if so, what books will ; 
be necessary, and the price for the same ?” 

Undoubtedly a competent teacher would be as, 
valuable to the phrenological student as to one in 
any other department of knowledge ; still, the oral 
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COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 

Our readers must be aware that the Public Health 
Act of last session, giving power to public vaccinators 
and other officials to prosecute, with parochial funds, 
parents who decline to vaccinate their children, will 
soon expire. Consequently, the question of compul- 
sory vaccination will come up again next session. It 


vidual and collective, should pour into the House of 
Commons, praying for the repeal of the compulsory 
clauses of the Act of 1853, and for the rejection of 
any measure making vaccination compulsory. We 
append a form of petition, which may be altered to 
suit the views of individuals, or adopted as it is; 
the following rules must be observed in preparing and 
forwarding petitions. Let every person who has an. 
opinion, or conviction, unfavourable to compulsory 
vaccination, send in a petition, as soon as possible, 
and get others to join if they can. 


FORM OF PETITION. 

To the Hon. the Commons of the United Kingdom 

in Parliament assembled, 

The humble petition of the undersigned inhabitants 
of ——for of the undersigned William Wilson, car- 
penter, residing at J 

Sheweth, that your petitioners [or petitioner] re- 
garding compulsory vaccination as a violation of 
constitutional principles and parental rights, urgently 
pray (or prays) for the early repeal of the compulsory 
clauses of the Vaccination Act of 1853, and the 
rejection of any measure making vaccinations corm- 
pulsory, and your petitioners will pray. 

{dere follow the signatures] 


Baas Phrenology 7 6 addressed, “To the Hon. the Commons of the'United 
Semin epee Pound nos i j Kingdom in Parliament assembled, the humble 
‘Self-Culture Pee te eek 8 petition of the undersigned, sheweth.”’ Petitions 
Physiology, ete. . sae 46 to the Lords should commence in like form, “To the 
Combe's Lectures sr 120 Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of the 


United’ Kingdom,” &c. A petition must be in 
English and entirely in writing, without any erasure, 
or interlineation; no printed matter whatever will be 
received; should a petition extend to two or more 
sheets, they must be pasted together in the form of a 
book, by the upper edges, or lengthwise as a scroll; 
a petition must state a grievance and conclude witha 
: specific. prayer ; it must not be written on two sides 
| of a sheet, signatures on the back of a sheet are not 
j counted ; at least, one signature must be on the same. 
_. Sheet on which the petition is written ; each signature 
_ must be in the handwriting of the petitioner, unless 
i 


Other works are very desirable, and would ulti- 
mately be required by the student, viz. : 


Defence of Phrenology 
Constitution-of Man &4 6; 
arriage : 
Spurzheim’s Education . 
Combe’s Physiology 
Hereditary Descent 
Natural Laws of Man 
Amativeness 
Phrenolegical Journal 


POAMAMRHOACOS 


` per ann. 
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| performed. i 
. enthusiasm of the audience whilst witnessing the sudden, 


is important, therefore, that petitions, both indi-. 


when he (or she) makes a mark, thus X, or in case of 
sickness, when another person may sign, stating the 
reason. Neglect of any of these rules may ‘cause the 
rejection of a petition. Petitions are post free, if 
left open at the ends like newspapers, marked on the 
cover “Petition te Parliament,” and addressed to a 
member by name, adding “ House of Lords,” or 
“ House of Commons, Westminster, London, S.W? 

as it may be. 


‘ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 


‘Miss MONTAGUE AND Exzcrro-Brozoay.—The most 
wonderful and attractive entertainments that have for some 


‘time been givenin this district are Miss Montague's per- 


formances of electro-biology and animal magnetism. She 
‘has lately been performing during consecutive evenings in 
this and some of the’ neighbouring towns, nearly in all of 
which (particularly here and at Newport) vast crowds of 
people have been attracted to witness the magical effects of 
her “passes” and manipulations, and hundreds of them 
failed to obtain admission to ‘the several halts in: which sho 
No pen can fully describe the boisterous 


curious, and unique transformations of the various subjects 
who submit themselves to her treatment, and who, by the 
way, are taken promiscuously from the body of the people 
that congregate around the performer. As many of the 
lady’s subjects are sceptical on the point of her extraordinary 
abilities, they endeavour to resist the influences with which 
she seeks to surround them, and in somejfew instances (as wo 
have witnessed) men’of brawny limb and physical develop- 
ment have succeeded, temporarily at least, in their endeavours 
todo so; but at last, having been obliged to succumb to a 
power, the force of which they neither could resist nor 
understand, they fell captive at the feet of the operator, and 
have been made to obey ber behests, of whatever nature sha 
determined, provoking the laughter and applause of tho 
audience. Some graver novelties are also introduced, which, 
to the inquiring and philosophical mind,. afford problems 
requiring some scrious thought in their solution; so that, 
under all the circumstances, there can scarcely be much 
wonder that these performances have become popular, since 
the majority of visitors ars amazed and delighted, and the 
more serious and thoughtful are profitably entertained ‘and 
instructed. Another pleasing feature connected with Miss 
Montsgne’s operations is that of her generously devoting 
some portion of her proceeds to the benefit of some good 
anl useful institution of the town in which she may hap- 
pen to be performing: thus at Newport some £6 was trans- 
ferred to the funds of the Dispensary, and a liko amount 
proved available for the benefit of the Pontypool Reading- 
room, whilst a large quantity of bread is distributed 
amongst the poor and needy of the inhabitants. 
Correspondent, ` 


-Concerning the same lady we find the Merthyr Telegraph 
saying :—The great fact of the last two wecks, has been the 
sensation. caused nightly at the ‘Temperanco Hall, by the 
wonderful illustrations of Electro Biology displayed there. 
Every night, long before the hour of opening, a dense crowd 
assembles, and the moment the door is thrown back, ‘there 
is a fight anda wild scramble to get in, such as is rarely 
witnessed in Merthyr. It is so long since ‘anything of the 
kind was exhibited here, that a new generation of wonder- 
seckers has now crept up, and those who as eagerly thronged 
to hear Davy and Jackson, are occupying responsible 
positions in the paternal or maternal way, and finding other 
duties and pleasures to occupy themselves of a more sober 
character. Sufficient proofs are given that there is no 
deception in the matter. By an exercise of the lecturer’s 
will, and moving of hands, many individuals are compelled 
to climb over benches, tables, or whatever may be in the 
way, and run towards the lecturer. There is no mistake 
about it.’ People who close their eyes cannot open them 
again, and susceptible subjects, readily acted upon, keep 
the audience in a roar by their grotesque exhibitions, cating 
cabbages in the beliof that they are pork pies, and shouting 
woefully with a cold loaf under the waistcoat, ‘supposed to 
be hot. Altogether, Miss Montague’s ‘demonstrations ” 
are wonderful. They afford the lover of fun sufficient for a 
year, and yield problems difficult of solution to the 
philosopher, 


Tun PRINTERS or THE. REFORMATION.—-Nobles and 
people, castles and free towns, rivalled each other in zeal snd 
enthusiasm for Luther. At Neuremburg, at Strasburg, an 
even at Mentz, -his smallest pamphlets were emulously 
caught up as fast as they appeared, ‘The sheets were hurried 
and smuggled into the shops, all wet from the press, and 
were greedily devoured by the aspiring literateurs of the 
German companionship, by the poetic tinmen, the learned 
cordwainers. ` Nothing seconded Luther more ‘powerfully 
than the zeal of the printers and: booksellers in behalf of the 
new ideas: ‘The works that were favourable to him, ” says 
a contemporary ‘‘were printed. by the printers with the 


minutest care, and often at their own expense, and large: 


numbers were struck off. Many old monks too, who ha 
returned to a secular life lived on Luther’s works, and hawked 
them through Germany.” AMichelet’s Life of Luther. » (18+) 
W. H. Collingridge. 


A “PUBLIC READING Socruty” is now established in 
London to provide public readings for the working classes. 
-Its plans are to secure the use’ of public halls, schoolrooms, 
and other convenient places, and to supply evening reading! 3 
from English literature adapted to a general audience, A y, 
a penny feing charged for admission, The first readings aa 
the society took placo on Monday at Crosby Hall, horti 
readers were the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, the Rev. J. M. 

ollew, and the two honorary secretaries. aii 
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THE. ENGLISH EMIGRANTS; 


OR; 


Troubles ow both Sides of the Atlantic, 


“By Part Beryeys. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
STRUGGLES IN LIFE—A WELCOME GUEST. 


«í Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence and a dread repose ; 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower and darkens every green.”—Porer. 


AVAILING ourselves of the tale-writer’s privilege, we now 


invite the reader to follow us into a sick chamber, In a 
small and damp room, unfurnished, and cheered only by the 


‘blaze of a small fire, and situate near the end of a narrow 


street in Islington, which abutted on an open space once 
known as Shepherdess Fields, sat Tiny and Lizzy, the 
former on a borrowed chair, the latter on a low stool, her 
own property. Tiny’s swollen head rested on a small pillow, 
supported by the low mantelshelf, He slept, but was uneasy, 
and occasional incoherent and unintelligible words escaped 
his fevered lips. On a sideboard laid out for burial was the 
dead body of little Susan. The thin white cloth that covered 
it adhered close to the moist, lifeless flesh, showing its rigid 
angles with painful distinctness. 

Lizzy looked now at her husband, then at the stiffened 
form of her dead child. A lisping blue-eyed boy stood 
beside her, and reclined on his mother’s lap; her hand rested 
on his well-formed head, and while her long fingers roved 
among a profusion of light curly hair, the little fellow looked 
around him at the several objects of his childish affection, as 
if trying to interpret the meaning of a scene so uncongenial 
to his healthy merry childhood. 

Dusk came on; the lamp on the opposite side of the street 
facing the room was lighted, and some of its rays shot 
through the window and alighted on Tiny’s face. He 
breathed heavily, and the little boy’s head sank down on his 
mother’s lap, and soon real things faded from his little mind ; 
he, too, had fallen asleep. 

Lizzy leaned her head back against the damp wall, and 
continued nervously to entwine the child’s hair around her 
fingers. She covered her eyes with her unoccupied hand, 
and the darkness seemed to render more audible the deep 
breathings of the two sleepers. No other sound broke the 
stillness of that hour, and.at length Lizzy too sank into 
forgetfulness. She had wept herself to sleep; but the mind 
ever awake seemed to have vacated its suffering tenement to 
rovel in scenes of “other days.’’ She dreamed of childhood’s 
home, and that she stood by the bedside of her dying mother, saw 
her smile sweetly, and in fancy followed the eye and the 
upraised finger of that mother in search of angelic forms, and 
to catch the sounds of heavenly music. : Now the tall, gaunt 
figure of Bill Cotton darkened the doorway, and extinguished 
the vision; the scene changed, and in maidenly activity and 
at the dawn of womanly pride, she leaned joyously on Tiny’s 
arm, and with friends who seemed to love them both were 
threading the streets of the crowded city. Bells were ring- 
ing merrily, a beautiful bouquet was presented to her, by an 
invisible hand; her cheeks were crimsoned ; she was about 
to become a wife; now she was in a carriage and neared 
Fleet-street; the carriage stopped, and as the steps were 
being let down, foot passengers halted and looked at her and 
Tiny.’ A wedding, a wedding, said some; a funeral, a fune- 
ral, a funeral, murmured others. Now another form ap- 
peared: old black Sam, with polished ebony face, and hair 
of spotless white, helped her to alight, guarded her through 


. the mob, and led her up a passage, and into a labyrinth of 
` houses—many-storied business houses—in the midst of 


which, with its spire towering high up above the surround- 
ing houses, stood St. Bride’s Church. The happy party 
neared the sacred edifice, and entered the low porch. Lizzy 
felt faint, her knees trembled, and her heart beat audibly, 
but she felt happy. They approached the altar; suddenly 
the church was lighted up, and the organ poured forth soul- 
enlivening strains, now swelling in sound till joined to 
voices innumerable, the edifice seemed to shake; then, in 
silvery cadence, the last note died away, as if gathered up 
“etherial air.” A painful and solemn 
silence prevailed, and the several actors in the important 
scene. were stationed around the altar. One of Lizzy’s 
cheeks wore the rosy hue of health, the other was pale as the 
marble slab inserted in the churcn wall in memory of the 
dead. She knolt before the altar, her hand was grasped by 
Tiny; the ring, yes, the ring, and the words, “in sickness 


-andin health,” in solemn sound, and as musical as when 


heard years ago, reached her ears. ‘And wilt thou have,” 
reached ear and heart,—* I will, I will; —“ In sickness ?” 
“ Yes, oh, yes; I will, E will!” 

Now wag heard a noise like the rumbling of the distant 
thunder—all eyes were turned towards the porch; the lights 
were extingu'shed; Lizzy turned to look for Tiny; he was 
pale, sick, She flew to him, and supported his sinking form. 
Now she was surrounded with men arrayed in black gar- 


_ ments. She tried to bring Tiny out into the street, but a 
- bier intercepted the path. Suddenly a black pall was thrown 


over them; they felt stifled in its thick folds. Lizzy 
struggled, and took hold of the deep white border of the 
pall, and walked from beneath it, leading Tiny. A voice 
shouted, ‘ Lizzy, Lizzy! in sickness and in health?” “I 
will, I will; I always have! yes, I will, and always will!” 
shrieked Lizzy—and awoke, 

“ Lizzy; dear Lizzy,” murmured Tiny, “ What's that 
noise in the passage? Some one is calling and knocking.” 

Lizzy was now made aware of some persons having ob- 
tained access to the passage of the house, and she heard her 


name called in a voice well known to her, and a rumbling 
noise at the room door, indicative of determination to come 
into the room, if not by fair means, by foul. 

The fire had gone out; there was no candle, nor money 
to purchase one. She was now awake, and laying the still 
sleeping boy on the ground, she opened the room door, and 
admitted four persons, all m-n—the first was Bill Cotton. 

“I thought you was all dead!’ said that worthy. 
“We've been knocking, and shaking, and calling, half er 
nour.” 

“ There is one dead, father,” said Lizzy, sobbing. 
haps there’ll be another dead soon.” 

“ None on us will live for ever, I ’spose,” said Bill Cotton. 
“ We'll all go when our time comes. These here chaps has 
brought a coffin for the young un; and I’ve brought an old 
chap you'll be glad to see; he’s been looking all over London 
for you this two days; but he found me out, and I’ve brought 
him up to see you.” 

A candle was borrowed, and the several persons who com- 


“ Per- 


posed the group were enabled to see each other. One among 
the number was singled out by Lizzy for special attention. 
It was one who in her dream had acted a prominent part— 
old black Sam, with hair white and silvery. ` 

“ Good God!” said Sam, “dis yer’s a sight I didn’t 
*spect ter see, no ways; my ole eyes won't b’lev: if. But, 
nebber mind, I’m cum in good time, bress der Lord! So get 
dese yer men to put der babby in der coffin; I’ve got sum 
dollars has hasn’t seen der daylight for sum years, as shall 
see it now, my little Lizzy, and I ’spect you'll soon be right 
agin.” 

Lizzy, and Sam, and Tiny were soon engaged in talking 
about old times, Sam had buried his wife several years 
since, Eighteen years had passed away since he last saw 
Lizzy. He had seen Tiny when a boy, and had heard of his 
troubles from Lizzy’s mother. On several of his return trips 
from the United States he had made enquiries after his 
little Lizzy among some persons in the neighbourhood of 
Temple-bar, but without success. For several years past he 
had served as cook on board a vessel running between New 
York and Havre, but, within these three months, he had 
changed his situation to serve as steward on board a packet 
ship running between London and New York. He had been 
in London over a week, and had once more enquired after 
Lizzy. In the course of his diligent enquiries, he had met 
with the grandson of an individual to whose care it will be 
remembered Mr. Jepson had consigned his daughter, and 
who was under great pecuniary obligations to him. This 
young man was slightly acquainted with John Baxter and 
Bill Cotton, and, being of the same trade, had, for a short 
time, worked shopmates with them. He had heard from 
Bill Cotton of Lizzy's marriage with Tiny, and was directed 
by him to the church in Fleet Street. Thither Sam went, 
and paid the fee to search for the register. While so doing 
he fell into conversation with the sexton, for whom Bill 
Cotton had done much in the “ black line.” This individual 
knew the several public houses at which Bill was well known, 
and to these Sam went, and, by dint of perseverance, found 
the residence of Bill Cotton, and but a few hours previous to 
the incident mentioned above, he had met with and learned 
the whereabouts of Lizzy, and Bill Cotton, ever willing to 
leave a day’s work for the sake of a long walk and sundry 
drams on the road, undertook to guide Sam to the place 
where Lizzy and Tiny lived. 


While these explanations were being given, the little body 
had been placed in its coffin, and before twelve o’clock that 
night, several of old Sam’s dollars had seen ‘ gaslight” in 
exchange for furniture and provisions, and thus, by the 
kindly interposition of a good Providence, the room was 
transformed, as was the cupboard, from emptiness to fulness. 
That night the sacrifices of grateful hearts were offered upon 
the family altar. A measure of cheerfulness decked the 
brow ofeach, and content reigned in the house of affliction 


and mourning. 
{To be continued in our next.) 


PROFESSIONAL BEGGARS. 


Americans, says The Morning Herald, often declare 
that one of the first things which strike them on landing at 
Liverpool is the immense number of beggars whom they 
see loitering about the town, and wearying the passers-by 


with their shrill and incessant importunity. The 
same spectacle greets their astonished eyes when 
they arrive in London, and hence they not un- 
naturally conclude that we are overwhelmed with 


poverty in the whole country, and indulge their self- 
complacency by contrasting the happier condition of their 
own land, where the public exhibition of mendicity is so 
much more firmly kept down. Many a true conclusion, 
however, has been inferred from premises which are false or 
unsound, and s0 it is here. Of poverty we have enough ; and 
to spare. Beggary has long since settled down into a 
recognised profession, in the pursuit of which there has been 
displayed so high a degree of skill that it may fairly be 
classed among those which are called the learned. But for 
all that, and indeed for that reason, it is absurd to suppose 
that those who make a vocation of mendicity (and it is of 
those only that we speak) are either poor themselves, or the 
legitimate representatives of the actually indigent. The pro- 
fessional beggar (although there are thousands besides 
foreigners who wilfully persist in ignoring the fact) is an 
animal of quite a different breed from the genuine son of 
toil. For all his astuteness and cunning he is a creature of 
the lowest kind; filthy in his habits, and in his pleasures 
gross and sensual, Subtle and sly, he fawns upon the hand 
that feeds him, but is seldom not ungrateful enough to revile 
the giver when his back is turned. His favourite haunt is 
some low tavern, where he exhausts at night in drunken ! 
revels the gains for which he has cringed, and crouched, and , 
whined the live-long day. 
The ordinary types of these reprobates are too familiar to all | 
ofus. That howling vagabond, who stumps about in the i 
guise of a sailor, with his kneepan fitted into a wooden ! 


socket, and cracks the air with his hoarse, guttural intona- 
tions, was the bugbear of our earliest childhood. Now-a- 
days, we can hardly pass a blank wall without coming upon 
some weak-eyed impostor, propped up against the brick, 
upon whose breast a lying placard announces that by sick- 
ness, fire, or other accident (which ever species of misfortune 
is most compassionated in the neighbourhood) he has been 
deprived of sight, and is reduced to the brink of starvation. 
This fellow, if you stop to speak with him, will tell you that 
he was formerly engaged in some lucrative trade, and that 
it humbles him grievously to be compelled to appeal to the 
pity of the public. Moreover, there floats about the mana 
stale odour of sanctity, an affectation of meek submission to 
the will ot Providence, which is inexpressibly disgusting to 
those who are conscious of his mendacity. Something good, 

however, although of a negative kind, may be said even of 
this hypocrite. At least he does not dog our steps half a 
mile along the street, and pester us with mingled blessings, 
murmurs, and petulant solicitations. That torment, to which 
residents in the suburban districts, who travel daily to and 
from London by rail, are peculiarly liable, it is the usual 

province of the female sex to infiict. The Waterloo-road, 

between the bridge and the railway station, was for months 
together infested by a harpy in woman's garb, who took her 
station in time to waylay the passengers by the earliest train 
in the morning, and did not retire until late in the evening. 

She was usually accompanied by a couple of half-starved, 

half-naked, shoeless brats, whom she hired for the day at six- 

pence a head, and whom she occasionally changed, when she 

could procure others of a sicklier cast of countenance. The 

appearance of the trio was certainly most pitiable. The woman 

herself, tall, gaunt, and sharp-featured, and the wretched 

children, pinched with hunger and shivering with cold, com- 

posed a group whose doleful. and reiterated supplications 

might have softened a heart of flint. 

The impostures of this woman were most impudent, but 
most successful. She shunned old faces, and constantly 
addressed herself to strangers, particularly foreigners. Her 
tale (for we made many inquiries as to her proceedings) she 
varied continually, so as to adapt it, we presume, to the 
supposed sympathies .of her shifting audience; and we know 
she sometimes earned as much money ina few hours as would 
have maintained a decent woman in affluence for a week 
One day she vanished from her accustomed post, scared at 
last, probably by the police ; but we afterwards stumbled upon 
her not far from one of the inns of court, with a shade over 
her eyes, a meagre infant squealing in her arms, anda 
packet of steel pens in her hand, which she made a pretence 
of selling to the lawyers’ clerks.., 

The above are a few specimens—the worst, perhaps—of 
the genus beggar, with whom to confound the real poor 
would be a great injustice to the character of the latter. 
Such creatures are, in plain languag: an unmitigated 
nuisance; and that they should dare thus openly, and in 
defiance of the law, to annoy the quiet passenger, to frighten 
the timid, and to delude the credulity of the ignorant, ought 
not for one moment to be tolerated. That the baneful custom 
has been so long and patiently submitted to is owing ina 
great measure to a certain class of silly and unthinking 
persons, who have heard that charity covers a multitude of 
sins, and aspire to blot out their iniquities by the cheap and 
easy process of sprinkling a few loose coin at random in the 
public thoroughfares. ‘hese amiable persons are, if well 
intentioned, yet so dull that they cannot perceive the dis- 
tinction between charity and almsgiving, or else so vain and 
frivolousthat they regard charity as a commodity to be valued 
only for the reputation it may fetch them with the vulgar, 
and not as a virtue, highly estimable if used with discretion, 
but the abuse of which becomes a mischief and a vice. The 
smart young gentleman who frequents marine hotels, and 
amuses his vacant hours by throwing out of window hot 
pence to be scrambled for by the mud larker, has a better 
title to the name of charitable than such as these. They not 
only lend themselves to the encouragement of a habit in 
itself most pernicious, but do a great deal towards diverting 
benevolence in general from its natural and proper objects. 
Undoubtedly, if to reward pain were the sole end of charity, 
the common strect beggar might easily substantiate his 
claims. Scantily attired, he exposes himself to the incle- 
mency of the hardest weather; and his lean and sallow lips 
and shrunken limbs indicate something very near akin to 
physical suffering, But can there be conceived a more 
degraded parody of a man, and less worthy of commiseration, 
than one who is too much of a coward to labour honesily, 
but will consent to undergo a vast amount of unnecessary 
pain so that by trickery and fraud he may enjoy the base 
delights of sensuality and sloth? The advice we wouid give 
to all who desire to contribute to the relief of those distresses 
of which, perhaps, they hear much, but in truth see so little, 
is to avoid all promiscuous almsgiving, but to visit for them- 
selves the dwellings of the poor. A little help in season, and 
accompanied with kindly sympathy, produces far more 
lasting good, and is far more gratefully remembered, than a 
profusion of indiscriminate and ostentatious bounty; and it 
is by personal inspection alone that you can ascertain where 

your charity is needed, and how it may best be bestowed. 
To those (and they are numerous) who are too busy or too 
indolent to follow this advice we wuld say, ‘Subscribe 
your annual guinea to the Society for the Suppression of 
Mendicity, and get tickets, which you can distribute to what 
beggars you please. Their cases will then be investigated by 
the society, and if they deserve it they will be assisted. You 
will thus have the satisfaction of relieving the poor without 
trouble to yourself, at the same time that you will become 
instrumental in extirpating a tribe of professional impostors, 
in whom the poor have ever found their most bitter and 
unrelenting foes. 


i Ml 


A TESTIMONIAL.—A testimonial of a very gratifying 
nature was presented to the Rev. J. B. A. Donovan, of 
Barrington House, Dorking, Surrey, last week. The testi- 
monial which had been subscribed to by the pupils and 
friends of the rev. gentleman, consisted of a neatly chased 
silver watch and gold chain attached. The arms of Mr. 
Donovan were engraved on the case of the watch, and its 
interior bore the following inscription, “ Presented to the 
Rev. Joseph B. A. Donovan by his affectionate pupils and 
friends, January 24th, 1859.” 


Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—Marvellous cures of sciatica, 
stiff joints, paralysis of the limbs, and other crippling diseases of 
the bones, sinews and muscles, have been accomplished by 
Holloway’s Ointment. It is the only unguent which produces any 
impression on these complaints, The Pills also work wonders. 
The Qintment and Pills should be both used at the same time, 
for the action of the one is greatly assisted by that of the other. 
Why should any human being suffer from the above mentioned 
maladies when Holloway’s Ointment and Pills are to be found in 
every city and town in the world? These noble medicaments are 
composed of rare balsams, and are as benign and safo as they arg 
powerful and efficacious. 
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_THE TWO „WORLDS. 


Z: FOR SALE.—A. LOCAL JOURNAL. | 
GENTLEMAN WITH .£200 and a little 
‘leisure, may hear of a safe investment for the former, and 


a profitable means of employing the latter. 
‘Address, by letter only (prepaid), stating real name and address, 
u Xavia,” care of W. Horsell, Publisher, 13, Paternoster-row, City. 
Terms easy. Cash down, £100, aud a mortgage on the 
property disposed of, as per agreement. The proprietor’s reason 
for disposing of the property is a pressure of important engagements. 


CLOTH, 2s. 6d. 


‘OUR NATIONAL SINEWS; 


OR, 
A Word on, to, and for the Working Classes. 


Showing their present condition, socially, intellectually, and 
morally, and the desirability and practibility of its being 


improved. 
: By STEPHEN SHIRLEY, 
. Hon. Secretary to the Band of Hope Union. 
« Dedicated, by permission, tothe Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 


‘This work is especially adapted as a 
Teetotal Gift to a Working Man. 
PART I. = 
A WORD ON THE WORKING CLASSES; 
: (In Three Sections ;) 
Showing their Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Con- 
dition, and is addressed to Agriculturists, Mechanics, 
` Factorymen, Clerks, Shopmen, Porters, and Carmen, 
Sailors, Soldiers, Servants, and Needlewomen. 
PART IIl. 
A WORD TO THE WORKING CLASSES; 
designed to show them that much of their distress originates with 
themselves, and that their improvement depends, in a great mea- 
- gure, upon their own exertions. 
PART III. 
‘A WORD FOR THE WORKING CLASSES ; 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, RAGGED SCHOOLS, LITERARY 
« INSTITUTIONS, CITY MISSIONS, and THE PRESS. 


A WORD TO PARLIAMENT AND TO THE CHURCH. 


London: W. HORSELL, 13, Paternoster Row. 

THE PURE AND MEDICATED 
LOZENGE & GENERAL CONFECTIONERY 
MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT, 

17, MIDDLE ROW, HOLBORN. 

W. DUNSMORE, Proprietor. 
Strongly recommended by the Government Analytical 

Chemist, and the most eminent and learned of the Medical 

Profession, —— 

The Proprietor, in calling attention to the true and dis- 
interested report of that eminent analytical chemist and M.D., 
Dr. Hasse xt, the Government Analytical Chemist, who on 
several occasions purchased various descriptions of Confec- 
tionery at his establishment, and submitted them to the most 
strict and searching analytical tests, aud fsuud them com- 
posed of PURE and UNADULTERATED materials, 
and the COLOURING used perfectly UNINJURIOUS 
and of purely Vegetable extraction. : 

W. D. is not actuated by either vanity or egotism, but a 
conscious satisfaction that the public can with contidence rely 
on all the goods which he selis being pure. In justice tu 
himself, W. D. begs to state, that at the same time, and by 
the same eminent individual, several samples of Confes- 
tionery were purchased in various parts of the metropolis, 
and, on being analysed, were found to be highly adulterated, 
and the colouring matter used to be earthy or mineral sub- 
stances, both of a poisonous and highly-injurious nature. 
This significant fact W. D. leaves entircly with the public, 
feeling confident that they will appreciate the honest cha- 
racter of the tradesman who stands in the enviable and 
honourabie position which he has ever enjoyed, and which 
will be his anxious wish and study to maintain. The ex- 
perience of W. D. in the Confectionery art extends over a 
period of nea.ly a guerten of a century, and in the manu- 
facture of his Medicated Lezenges he extracts, by a novel 
process, the medicinal virtues of the herbs, roots, barks, 
towers, fruits, and gums, which he uses, and which will be 
found for the purposes intended to carry out the wishes of 

. of the manutactuier and the expectations of the parties using 

. them. —_—— 

. The Compound Medi- 
cated Herbal Lozenges. 

This highly-prized Lozenge 
promotes expectoration, dis- 
solves the phlegm, and for dry 
hacking coughs they never fail 
in giving instant relief, and 
eventually effect a cure. 


The Compound Lozenges 

For all disorders of the re- 
spiratory organs; the most 
effectual remedy for colds, 
wheezing, difficulty of breath- 
ing, bronchitis, asthma, con- 
sumption, and all disorders of 
the bronchal tubes, chest, and 
lings, a never-failing remedy, 
highly patronised by the 
faculty. 


The Aperient Medicated 
Lozenges. 

For bdilious affections, to 
strengthen the tone and action 
of the stomach, regulate and 
cleanse the liver, and give a 
healthy and regular action to 


The Throat Lozenge. 


The best preparation extant 
for all inflammations of the 
throat; in cases of quius2y and 
infammation their soothing 
influence is invaluable, as they 

. allay pain and irritability, and 
quickly restore that sensitive | the bowels. Strongly recom- 
. Mum>er to a healthy state. mended. 


DR. HASSELL’S REPORT. (See ‘ Lancet.’’) 
“ I have subjected samples of each of the LOZENGES 
- named and manufactured by MR. DUNSMORE, to careful 
. chemical analysis and microscopical examination, and am 
thus in a position to state:—First. That they are perfectly 
GENUINE; Second. That the MATERIALS of which 
they are composed are of the BEST QUALITY; Third. 
That they are made according ty EXCELLENT RECEIPTS 
and are well-adapted to accomplish the purposes for which 

they have been specially prepared. 

(Signed) “ ARTHUR HASSELL, M.D., &. &.” 

The original mag be inspected at the Establishment, 

17, MIDDLE ROW, HOLBORN. 
. & No connection with any other Establishment. 


CA A a 
JOURN: AL OF HEALTH, and Phrenological 
#2] Magazine. Published monthly, 2d., devoted to the Popular 
Exposition of the Principles of Health, and the causes of Disease. 
It abounds with hints and instructions which, if attended to, 
would, asa rule, keep doctors and drugs out of the family—a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. Vols. 2, 3, 4,and 5, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
each. Vol. 6, cloth, 33. 6d, Vol, 7, pow ready, 2s 6d, cloth. 
Contents for January. No. I., Vol. VIII. 

To our Readers—Medical Sectarianism—Medical Eclecticism— 
What is Medicine—Beauti'ul Hands—Good Bread, and How to 
make it Light—Hydropathy for the People—Papers on Home:- 
opathy—Lipsomania—Literary Notices, &¢. &c. 

Contents for February, No. IT. 

The Philosophy of Sleep; Mentally-Adult Infants; The Two 
Roads; Alcohol in Cold Climates; Wilful Waste makes Woeful 
Want; ‘appy T 
Charge ; at is Medicine meceopathy and its Failures: Is 
Sulphur good for Medicine; Remarks on Diet; The Artificial v. 
the Natural; The Spiritual Body; Apples for Human Food ; 
Noticesto Correspondents, 


and Unhappy Marriages; Judge Crampton’s. 
‘0 


; Mr. DIXON, L.S.A., 
TTENDS to receive Patients at the Homco- 
pathic Institute, 25, Bedford-row, on the mornings of Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from nine till eleven o’clock. 
Subseription :—Five shillings quarterly; and for the medicine 
one shilling each time it shall be required. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


HAIR CUTTING, SHAVING, & PERFUMERY 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 

78, OSSULTON STREET, anv 1, CHURCH WAY, 
SOMERS TOWN. 

i W.. ALDERTON, Proprietor. 

T these Establishments, Cleanliness, Civility, 

and Expedition are the leading characteristics. The cleanli- 

ness is carried on bya liberal supply of pure water and clean 

towels, brushes, combs, &e. The civility is experienced by every 

frequenter to either of the above establishments, and the poor man 

receives the same attention as the rich. The expedition is ap- 

parent from the staff of experienced officials who are ever ready to 

attend to customers instanter. 


TAILORING & DRAPERY ESTABLISHMENT, 


131, DRUMMOND STREET, EUSTON SQUARE. 
R. TRAILL, Proprietor. 


(PRE Proprietor begs to acquaint the inhabi- 
tants of this district, and visitors to London per North London 
Railway, that, in addition to the above business, he bestows every 
attention to Cleaning and Repairing Gentlemen’s Clothes, and 
finishing them with neatness and dispatch. 

Gentlemen’s own matcrials made up, and the taste of the cus- 
tomer consulted regarding style, &c. 

Mourning made on the shortest possible notice. 
Orders by post punctually attended to. 


M. ASCOLI, 
Sworn Broker, Appraiser, House, Estate, and 
General Agent, and Furniture Dealer, 


72, GREAT COLLEGE ST., CAMDEN TOWN. 
Every description of Furniture, Wardrobes, and other Property 
Purchased. Sales attended. Pictures, Glass, China, and Furni- 

ture securely packed and safely delivered at the shortest notice. 


J. SWINDELLS, Medical Botanist, &c., 
34, HIGH STREET, WOOLWICH. 

Tue extraordinary consumption of Swindells’ 

Cough Pilisis a proof of their superior excellence, in arresting 
all Affections of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. Unlike all other 
preparations of a similar character, they do not interfere with the 
healthy action of the stomach, nor do they contain any preparation 
ofa narcotice nature. For Coughs, Colds, Wheezing, Difficulty of 
Breathing, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c., they afford instant 
relief. 

Suld only by the proprietor {and forwarded by him toany address 
in the Kingdom, on receipt of Post Office Order or postage stamps), 
in boxes at Gd., 1s., 28., and 5s, each; the large boxes containing 6 
times the quantity of the 1s. ones. 

J. Swindells has also Botanical Freparations for every disease 


which afflicts the human family. 


t On some fond breast the panting soul relies.” 


HE Advertiser offers his services as UNDER- 

TAKER to parties whose means are limited, but whose 

wishes are anxiously directed to bestow all becoming decency 
and respect to the last office of departed relatives. 


J. MACK, FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
30, BAYHAM STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 


a cD AS A 
The Old Established Coffee & Dining Rooms, 
26, Buckingham-place, Fitzroy-square, 

: E. GELLAN. , Proprietress. 

THE extensive patronage with which this es- 

tablishment has been and is still honoured (now upwards of 
Twenty years), is a conclusive proof that its arrangements are of 
the first order. The culinary department is presided over by a 
professed cook of tried ability. Parties visiting the Colosseum, or 
enjoying the pure and salubrious air of the Regent’s-park, can ob- 
tain refreshments here at a very economic figure. Private rooms. 
Omnibuses pass the door every five minutes. All the daily and 
weekly papers. é 


THE WORKING MEN’S HATTER. 
No. 6, Wilstead-street, Euston-road, Somers Town. 
E. GOUGH, proprietor. 


THES is the Best and Cheapest House in the 
neighbourhood for fashionable, spicy, and durable hats. Old 
hats completely metamorphosed, the shape altered, the colour re- 
stored, and the body made waterproof at a very low figure, 
Hats from 3s. 6d. 


The cheapest and best house in London for superior 


Durable Waterproof and other Hats. | 
JAMES H. CLARKE, Proprietor. 


The Proprictor’s long and extensive experience in the trade 
enables him to supply his customers with superior goods, including 
every style of shape and fashion. Prices exceedingly moderate. 
The Proprietor would respectfully suggest the justice of en- 
couraging native manufacture. 


39, Chapel Street, Komers Town. 


The Hope Coffee and Dining Rooms, 
JOHN JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
364, Euston Roap, OPPOSITE FITZROY SQUARE. 


THE Proprietor begs to inform the Mechanical 

and Working portion of this district, that at this establishment 

they can enjoy a superior dinner for an inferior price. Everything 

which can conduce to the comfort of his patrons will be strictly 

studied by the proprietor. Private Rooms for Parties and Ladies. 
All the Daily and Weekly Papers. 


French Cleaning, Dyeing, and Scouring 
Establishment. 
34. PARK STREET, CAMDEN TOWN. 

A? this Establishment, (which has been liberally 

supported since its opening, in 1845,) parties may rely not 
only on having their orders executed with every brilliancy of colour 
and superior finish, but with that expedition and liberality of 
charge which cannot be secured at other establishments. Orders, 


whether by post or otherwise, immediately attended to. y 
W. H. HARDING, Proprietor. 


TO THE NERVOUS OF BOTH SEXES. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, having been 


restored to bealth in a few days, after many years of great | 


nervous suffering, is willing to assist others, by sending FREE, on 
receiving a stamped envelope, properly addressed, a copy of the 
prescription used. , 
Direct—The Rev. E. Douglass, 18, Holland-strt. Brixton, London, 
GENERAL CUTLERY AND EDGE-TOOL 
Manufactory, 


39, CHAPEL STREET, SOMERS TOWN, 
W. LOG, Proprietor. 


THE Proprietor begs to inform the public that 

having taken advantage of the depressed state of the markets, 
he has purchased largely every description of cutlery, manufac- 
tured from the best-tempered steel, and which he is selling at 
prices which defy eompetition. W. L. having been brought up to 
the trade, parties intrusting their cutlery to repair, may rest as- 
sured of its being done in & superior manner, and not in that 
botched and clumsy manner which characterises the majority of 
work done by persons who have no pretensions to the trade. 


THIRTY-TWO PAPERS ON 


HOMC@OPATHY, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND A SUPPLEMENT: 
SHOWING ITS PRACTICAL VALUE. 
By JACOB DIXON, L.S.A. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
B&F The Thirty-Two Papers may be had in assorted 6d. packets. 


London : W. HoRsELL, 13, Paternoster-row. 


G. L. LEE, 9, HOLBORN BARS. 
[HE CHEAPEST LITHOGRAPHIC AND 
COPPER PLATE PRINTING OFFICE in London. A Card 
Plate Engraved and 50 Cards for 2s., sent post free, 
BATTLE BRIDGE BOTANIC DEPOT 
And Great Northern Herbal Dispensary, 
291, PENTONVILLE ROAD. $ 


. W. STORY, Sole Proprietor. 
fe Proprietor 


begs most gratefully to 

acknowledge the kindness he has received from thé patrons 
of this establishment, during his connection with it, and to acquaint 
them that he has purchased the business of Mr. Brunsden. It will 
be the anxious wish of W., S. to retain and uphold that distin- 
guished and extensive patronage which has been so liberally be- 
stowed on this establishment, by vending nothing but pure English 
and Foreign Ilerbs, Roots, Barks, Seeds, Flowers, and Gums. 
Having been long engaged in investigating the medicinal pro- 
perties of the vegetable kingdom, and having arrived at a satis- 
factory and chemical conclusion regarding the extraction of these 
virtues, he begs to state that his preparations are characteristic for 
that purity and virtue which it is impossible for human ingenuity 

o excel, 

W. S. can recommend with perfect confidence his Cough 
Candy for alleviating and euring all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. His Worm Preparations, for destroying every 
species of these vermin, has obtained a universal celebrity. Spe- 
cimens and testimonials may be seen at the dispensary, and 
references given to parties who have been cured. The Stomach 
and Liver Pilis, prepared by the proprietor, are vegetable; to 
the former organ they give a muscular strength and healthy action, 
and to the latter they regulate the amount of bile necessary for 
digestion and sound health. Prescriptions accurately prepared, 

KS Consultation Free. 
Published Monthly, Price 2d. ELLIOT’S Original 


ONDON GENERAL RAILWAY, STEAM- 
BOAT, AND OMNIBUS GUIDE.—This indispensabl® work 
(supplying a want that has long been felt) gives Omnibus Times, 
Fares, and Routes, with alphabetical list of the streets and environs 
ot London passed by the different Omnibuses ; Steamboats on the 
Thames; Ships leaving London for America and the Continent ; 
Continental Steamboats (times of departure of); General Post- 
Office Intelligence ; Cabs, Abstract of the Act of Parliament, and 
upwards of 2,000 cab fares, to and from the diferent Railways, 
Public Buildings, Theatres, &c. &c.; Time Tables of all the 
Railways thirty miles round London; Railway and Telegraph 
Stations; quantity of Luggage allowed each Passenger free of 
Charge by the diiferent Companies; Guide to the Metropolitan 
Amusements, Free Sights, &e. &c., thus rendering the work a 
complete Metropolitan and Suburban Conveyance Directory. 
ELLIOT, 475, New Oxford-street, and all Booksellers, 


Now Publishing, price Is. 6d., post free 17 stamps, 
[RE Carpenter’s, Joiner’s, Cabinet-Maker’s, and 
Gilder’s Companion: containing rules and instructions in the 
art of Carpentry, Joining, Cabinet-making, 
inlaying, varnishing, polishing, dyeing, and staining wood, 
ivory, &c.; the best methods of preparing glue, cements, and 
compositions, and a variety of valuable receipts; with illustrations 
showing the various methods of dovetailing, mortice, and tenend- . 
ing, &c. &e. By F. REINNEL, Architect and Surveyor. 
London: Exxror, 475, Oxford-street, W.C. 
Now Publishing, price ls. 6d., post free 17 stamps, 
[HE Mason’s, Lricklayer’s, Plasterer’s, and 
Slater’s Assistant: contaning all that is useful and necessary 
in the above branches, with a variety of valuable receipts and 
instructions for mixing mortars, compos, washes, &c.; with illus- 
trations showing the various methods of laying bricks, cutting 
stones, &c. &. By G. REINNEL, Architect and Surveyor, Author 
of the “ Carpenter’s, Joiner’s, Cabinet Maker’s, &e.” 
London: ELLior, 475, Oxford-strect, W.C. 


Sixth Edition, corrected by the Author, price 2s., 
post free 26 stamps, 


IMHE Painter’s, Grainec’s, and Writers As- 


- sistant: containing the colours and the quantity to be used 
in the imitation of all kinds of fancy woods, marble, granite, &e. ; 
also, a varicty of receipts and information for general work, 
writing, &c., with receipts and instructions for making all kinds of 
varnishes, &c. &c., being upwards of 250 valuable receipts con- 
nected with the above trades. By E. BARBER. 

London : ELLIOT, 475, Oxford-street, W.C., and all Booksellers. 


HE ST. PANCRAS anp HOLBORN TIMES: 


A weekly paper of Local interest, Published every Saturday, 
price One Penny. This paper circulates very extensively in the 
districts bearing its name ; and as its opinions on parochial matters 
are read by all parties, it offers to advertisers a medium of a very 
superior class. The St. Pancras and Holborn Times has con- 
sistently exposed all parish jobbery—advocated the rights of the 
poor—and discountenanced all extravagance with the money of the 
ratepayers. Inan article on ‘ Local Journalism ” contained in 
the Stutesman, of June 19th, the St. Pancras Times was eulogised 
as a worthy parochial reformer. Advertisements, three lines, 6d., 
and 2d. per line for all beyond. 

Offices, 39, Hampstead-road, and Middle-row, Holborn. 


THE HOLBORN JOURNAL. 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF LOCAL NEWS 
Friday. 


and Gilding, veneering, 


and Advertising Medium for the Holborn District. Every 
Price One Penny. Advertisements 2d. per line. 
Office : 22, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


HE METROPOLITAN ADVERTISER and 

WEST CENTRAL NEWS. Published every Saturday 
morning. Price One Penny. Published at 67, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, W.C., and 4, Brydges-strect, Strand, W.C. 

PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE. A 
SYPHILIS PREVENTED by using PURCELL’s 

SOUTH AMERICAN Remepy, a chemical preparation, which 
entirely destroys the contagious properties of Syphilitic virus. By 
its use pounds may be saved, and years of disease prevented. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s 14d, by all respectable chemists, and at 
BEATTIE’S, 133, Goswell-street; where also may be obtained the 
celebrated 

SARSAPARILLA, IRON, & QUININE PILLS, 
one of the most useful medicines ever brought before the public, for 
the properties of each are 80 admirably preserved that one acts in- 
dependently of the other, thus they purify the blood, restore and 
improve the secretions, invigorate and strengthen the system when 
broken down by excesses or disease. They should be used for 
general debility, noises or pains in the head, singing in the ears, 
painsin the back, joints, &c., fatigue, loss of appetite, lack of 
nervous energy, faintings, dimness of sight, disorders of the blood 
and skin, eruptions, ulcers, boils, authrax, sore legs, discharges 
from the urethra, and, from their tonic and emmenagogue pro- 
perties, are a certain cure in all female irregularities, which the 
numerous testimonials fully assert. ee. 

Sold in boxes, 1s 14d and 28 9d each, or by post, 3d extra, at 
BEATTIE’S, 133, Goswell-street, London. 

¥ AGENTS WANTED. : 
Surgical Advice, in all secret diseases, daily, after six in the evening. 


Printed by Joux Evans (Newspaper Printer), 16, Yardley-street, 
Exmouth-street, in the Parish of St. James’s, Clerkenwell ; 
and Published by W, HoRsELL, 13, Paternoster-row, in the 
City of London. 


